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Che Wisitant, se- 


TO THE YOUNG. 


‘6 YET LACKEST THOU ONE THING.” 


IT is a thousand pities, when, among many qualities, 
valuable in themselves and useful to society, a pernicious one, 
like the dead fly in the Apothecary’s Ointment, should spoil 
the whole. This is too common, and was exemplified in the 
character of him to whom the great Teacher of mankind 
addressed these words. 

He was a young man. Youth is a promising season: it is 
spring; the season of hope, followed by the showers of sum- 
mer, the abundance of autumn, and by what cheers the gloom 
of winter. Our youth had great possessions, being very rich ; 
on the principles found in scripture, these are not to be sought 
after, nor confided in, but considered as a trust committed to 
some, whereby they may become eminently useful. The ad- 
vantages which they afford are neither to be neglected nor 
despised. Besides, he was a ruler or young mxgistrate with 
whom our Lord now conversed, worthy of the trust committed 
to his charge, and of the chair of justice, to which he was ad- 
vanced, 

Having heard of the fame of Jesus, and believing him _ to be 
a teacher sent from God, he was determined to profit by his 
instruction. Eager for his company, he ran to meet him ; and 
in his presence, he kneeled before him ; habituated to high 
life, he used a phraseology, respectful indeed, but too often 
unmeaning. ** Good Master, what good thing shall L do that 
{ may inherit eternal life?” Jesus, intending to censure an 
unmeaning phraseology, and to encourage simplicity in our 
intercourse with fellow-men, demanded, « Why callest thou 
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me good, there is none good save one, thatis @od.” By the 
censure implied in these words Jesus awoke attention, as well as 
by the notice which he took of his question: «‘Yhou knowest 
the commandments—do not commit adultery ; do not kill ; do 
not steal ; do not bear false witness ; honor thy father and 
mother.” Our youth ignorant of the law as spiritual, extend- 
ing to the heart as well as to the conduct, said « All these have 
I kept from my youth up.” 

Such an assemblage of amiable qualities—youth, rank, an 
unblemis hed character, a becoming concern to secure his future 
welfare, is uncommon: Jesus beholding him, loved him, and 
said, * yet lackest thou one thing’—and may not one thing be 
dispensed with? Just in his transactions with men, regular in 
the worship of God, concerned for his future safety, if he be 
pleased with his abundance which enlarged his sphere of use- 
fulness, was this so culpable? Can it shade a thousand acts 
of humanity and justice, of obedience and worship? It cannot, 
these must overbalance the small defect, and secure from God 
a favorable regard. Such the decision of men, and in the deci- 
sion multitudes acquiesce.—They pronounce the character 
perfect, and perfect it is when compared with the character of 
others: But the decision of God differs from the decision of 
men: what they account of no consequence, he knows to be 
essential; by his decision we must stand or fall: Let it be our 
rule now, that we may avoid fatal consequences afterwards. 

One thing thou lackest, which thy other good qualities can- 
not compensate, Thou lovest the world ani-the things thereof. 
In this thou trangressest a law of the Gospel, and insultest the 
authority of Jesus by which that law is enforced. ‘his was the 
ruin of a young man otherwise very amiable; against this 
rock Demas dashed and made shipwreck of the faith; you 
cannot serve God and mammon; in friendship with the world 
you are at enmity with God, worshipping this idol, you will 
never with the knee bow to Jesus in_ willing submission, nor 
with the tongue confess him Lord. The Gospel is a feast of 
which multitudes are invited tosparticipate, but they excuse 
themselves, being prevented by the pursuit of worldly busi- 
ness, the dream of worldly honor, or the enjoyment of world- 
ly pleasures. 
~ Attachment to the things ef the world may not be so much 
vour fault as attachment to its pleasures : what pleasures ¢ 
The pleasure of rioting and drunkenness 3 of chambering and 
wantonness; of strife and envy; of oppressing the body ané 
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besotting the mind; of falling from the rank of rational crea- 
tures and taking your place among those who are irrational ; 
of doing what ought not to be named much less practised. And 
¢an any call these pleasures? Yes, and mad _ in the pursuit, 
they prostitute in their service, distinguished ability and youth- 
ful vigor, their hopes in this world and in that which is to come. 

May. I not, says an advocate for pleasure ; may I not in- 
dulge appetites implantedin my body? Can a little excess be 
so reproachable ? Must I cease to be jovial with my friend or 
incur the vengeance of omnipotence? I neither wish nor do 
harm to any creature under heaven, it is a small deviation, if 
a fault, it cannot be unpardonable. 

These are words of course, a plea for what is your shame. 
I have known genius, eloquence, a turn for business, advanta- 

es Which must soon have rendered the possessor flourishing 
and independent, totally lost through dissipation ; the dissi- 
pated cannot escape disgrace and ruin. Beware thoughtless 
youth, from the moment that you disregard God, and man, 
and conscience, from that moment you are in danger, you ap- 
proach a precipice, a step farther, you are gone beyond re- 
covery. 

“ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the sight of thy eyes: but know thou, that 
or all these things God will bring thee into judgment.’ A lov- 
er of pleasure more than a lover of God is a prominent feature 
in a very odieus character. They who live in pleasure on 
earth and are wanton, are nourished like the beast for the 
day of slaughter. She who liveth in pleasure is dead while 
she liveth. Flee youthful pleasures, they weaken and destroy 
the religious principle. Such have their good things in time, 
but in eternity they are tormented.* 
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* To see a worldly spirit in all its malignity ani danger, 
consult the following passages of scripture, Luke xve. 16....25, 
1 Cor. vi. 9....10. Gal, v. 19....20....21. Phillip. iti. i8,.,. 
19. James, iv. 1....5.------ Do’ VesesG. Matthew, V. 27 0..31 


aswae Vi. 19..-.25. 
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‘ONE THING THOU LACKEST.”’ 


ATTENTIVE to the second table of the law, thou art 
inattentive to the first. 

I have heard men repeat the Gospel rule, ¢ do to others as 
you would that they should do to you,’ and boastingly ex- 
claim, this is our religion, the sum of our faith and practice. 
Mortifying is it to observe the ignorance of nen and the re- 
fuge of lies in which they take shelter. Itis allowed, and not 
allowed only, but insisted upon to be essential in a religious 
character, that men do their duty to one another; but other 
duties are equally essential, The youth whose amiable cha- 
racter procured the regard of Jesus, was chaste, and just, and 
respectful to his parents: so far is well, and on this head such 
shall not be condemned, but if they proceed no farther and 

et dream of safety, they miserably impose upon themselves, 
and shall when too late td their fatal error. 

Such forget, or seem to forget that it is enjoined in the divine 
law, * thou shalt have no other Ged before me—Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of any 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is inthe water under the earth. Thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them nor serve them. ‘Thou shalt not take the 
name ofthe Lord thy God in vain ; remember the sabbath day 
to keep it holy’’—now iftheir God is their belly—if men ei- 
ther do not worship God, or worship him in a manner, and 
with rites which his word does not warrant; if they take his 
name in vain or profane his sabbath, the defect is glaring and 
‘acical, it leaves them destitute of the characteristic which 
distinguishes the child of God, from the child of the Devil. 
Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and all thy soul, 
andall thy strength, and all thy mind, is the first command- 
ment, the foundation of religion, so essential, that lacking 
this, men, not only forfeit the privileges peculiar to the Godly, 
but also are exposed to the ruin in which those who live with- 
out God in the world shall be invelved. The world may speak 
ofsuch as good and just, as possessing the best intentions, 
but neglecting their duty to God, whatever may be said of 
their goodness and justice, or whatever they may think of 
thersselves—their final prospect is gloomy, threatening and 
hopeless. 
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Reverse the character now drawn, let men attend to the 
first table of the Taw, but neglect the second, such may pretend 
to be religious, but the pretension cannot be admitted. This 
character was exemplified in the Pharisees offormer times, and 
Pharisees are always found. Through them religion is ridi- 
culed and contemned: on no account would they use a great 
and terrible name in common conversation ; the sabbath they 
strictly observe ;—they are not to be withheld from religious 
services, public or private, for common or extraordinary pur- 
poses. This is all well, for this they have the esteem and com- 
mendation of good men, let their veneration for the name of 
God, and for ordinances of divine appointment elevate their 
minds—improve their tempers—spiritualize their conduct ; 
for they may be assured whilst their minds are grovel- 
ling—their tempers peevish—their conduct carnal, that the 
religious services in which they engage are of little advan- 
tage : Unless they become meek and humble, kind and chari- 
table, betfer masters and better servants. better parents and 
better children, better rulers and better subjects, under a 
specious mask, they impose upon themselves. Eager haste 
to attend religious instruction—the humblest posture, and the 
most passionate address, whilst an idol is enthroned on the 
heart, and the affections are unsanctified, veil a detestable ob- 
ject. It is the whited sepulchre beautiful to the eye, but a 
cover which conceals under it death and corruption. No zeal, 
no bodily exercise, no gift natural or spiritual, however va- 
luable in itself, or useful to society can compensate for such 
defects. 

«* Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 
and have not charity.* I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the prophecy, and un- 
derstand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and though I 
have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though [ give my body to be burn- 
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* The original word is LOVE, Charity used in our translation 
at the time the translators lived conveyed the sense of the origi- 
nal better than it does now, being at present generally confined 
to alms-giving, but in this passage. love is used as the great 
principle when a religious dut y, either to God or man origi- 
nales. 
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ed, and haye not charity, it profiteth me nothing. @harity. 
suffereth long and is kind; charity envieth not; charity 
vaunteth not itself is not puffed up, Doth not behave itself un» 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 
Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. Charity never faileth; but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be knowledge if 
shall vanish away. For we Know in part, and we prophecy in 
part: But when that which is perfect is come, then that which 
isin part shall be done away. When [ was a child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; bat 
when I became a man, I put away childish things. For now 
we see through a glass, darkly ; but then face to face: now 
I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known, And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity, 
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ON 
FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. 


FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS ARE EXPENSIVE. 


HOW many hundreds, nay how many thousands of dol- 
lars are sometimes wasted in one night at the theatre, at the © 
card table, or ata single ball! In fashionable amusements how 
much must be expended in extravagant dress and useless or- 
naments? But reason and scripture demand, that we devote 
our property, as well as our other talents, to the service of 
the Redeemer. He requires us to relieve the wants of the 
poor, especially of the members of his spiritual body. All 
holy beings are pleased, when we are liberal in promoting 
the cause of piety. And if we only look around us, how ma- 
ny sons and daughters of affliction do we behold ; how many 
institutions formed to ameliorate the present condition of man, 
and to open to him the gates of immortality,x—how many that 
deserve and call for pecuniary aid? Will a generous individu- 
al, will a Christian, knowingly spend that at a theatre, which 
might save the life of one perishing for want of bread, or suf- 
fering for want of a comfortable habitation? Will any man of 
common humanity be expensive in his amusements, while 
millions of perishing heathen are extending their hands to 
him for the only book, which makes known the way to ever- 
lasting life?—God forbid.—Diversions, so purchased, are 
purchased at an infinite cost. When the dead, small and 
great, shall stand before God, and the books shall be opened, 
the heathen will rise up in judgment, and condemn both the 
profusion and parsimony, that denied the Gospel. 

Fashionable amusements oceasion loss of time. And who, 
that considers the consequences of such a loss, would not a- 
void it with religious care. ‘Time affords an opportunity to 
do good ;—to promote the piety of friends and fellow crea- 
tures ;—it may be, to extend our benevolent efforts to distant 
nations. But itis only when time is connected with eternity, 
that we form any tolerable estimate of its value. Here all 
calculation fails ; and the mind is left to contemplate and 
wonder at what it can never grasp. One immortal spirit is of 
more value than ten thousand worlds. It will survive the 
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dissolution of the stars ; and will enjoy, in future, more than 
at! finite creatures have ever enjoyed, or suffer more than all 
have ever suffered. Yet it depends on the improvement of 
time, whether we and our fellow men realize, this eternal 
weight of joy or of suffering. 

Much time is spent in extraordinary preparation for fash- 


donable amusements : much in frivolous conversation bv the 


way, and at the place of meeting : and much in idle reflection 
and remark, after the amusement. is past. Time so spent is 
worse than wasted, because it is not only not used for the 
benefit of either mind or body, but so as generally to unfit 
both for serious employment, 

Amusements prevent the acquisition of valuable accomplish- 
ments. By valuable accomplishments, we understand those 
only which give innocent pleasure,—are lasting and useful. 
Among these, we may include with propriety, a well cultivated 
taste and understanding. the knowledge of business, habits of 
industry, &c. These are acquisitions which all must allow 
to be desirable. Deprived of these, society would want, not 
only its present elegancies, but its substantial comforts : and 
christianity, and science, and civilization would be lost to the 
world. Thotgh all are not required to engage in the same 
callings. but may innocently select those which best comport 
with their cire umstane es and natural dispositions ; yet none 
ave excused from virtuous industry :—from qualifying them- 
selves in every possible way to act a useful part in life. Who- 
ever refuses to do this, transgresses the command of God,— 
becomes a moth to society, and should be considered as an ene- 
my and a disgrace to the human species. Our Saviour aimed 

at heing useful. His disciples did the same. It is the glory 
of J lehovah himself, that the exercise of bis perfections pro- 
tiotes the beauty and happiness of the universe. Ascertain 
the voluntary efforts of an individual to do good, and you have 
al! his just demands upon the esteem and gratitude of men ; 
—iitl that renders him lovely inthe sight of God. 

If these observations be just, it follows that fashionable a- 
misements hinder the ac quisition of valuable ac se. er nts. 
They consume much time which might be employed in attain- 
ing important acqusitions :—they lead to useless thoughts and 
conversation, and contribute to lower the standard of excel- 
lence. 

It will not he pretended, that the theatre is a school of good 
manners, People atte the theatre, ostensibly for the ‘sake 
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ef being taught the customs of other ages ; of being warmed 
by the rehearsal of noble actions ; and of learning the secret 
mazes of the human heart. But all this instruction may be 
better obtained in other ways. The instruction of the thea 
tre is without system, generally foreign to our cireumstances, 
and always connected with much that is exceptionable in lan- 
guage, sentiment, and manners. 

Cards answer no valuable end whatever. No man can ad- 
vocate them in any view, except as a means of banishing the 
tedium of protracted visits ; or as a convenient covering for — 
ignorance and folly of some, who nevertheless would be tho’t 
people of consequence. 

Most persons feel the necessity of occasional relaxation from 
business; and are disposed to seck it in the social circle. 
There is, however, no necessity of wasting time even here. 
it is not difficult to render such intercourse, not merely a re- 
laxation, but the means of increasing knowledge and virtue. 
Accordingly the apostle has enjoined it on christians, whether 
they eat or drink, or whatever they do, to do all to the glory of 
God. It is not enough that amusements be, in their nature, 
harmless, or in some degree beneficiai ; they should unite the 
most valuable improvement with innocent pleasure. ‘The 
Gospel requires, that all men improve their talents to the ut- 
termost. Such conduct honours the Divine law and exhibits 
a faint image of the moral beauty of man, as he came from 
the hand of his Creator. Thus God is glorified; and thus 
christianity is more effectually recommended to the world, 
than it could be by volumes, written with the professed design 
to recommend it.—But it is obvious that fashionable amuse- 
meuts do not combine these advantages. ‘Their occupying 
the place of others which might combine them is another me- 
lancholy proof, that they hinder the aequisition of valuable 
accomplishments, 

They unfit the mind for religious duties. Wedo not bring 
this accusation, without having first considered its import. 
The great object of humau life is, to secure the favour of God, 
Without this favour, our natnral and acquired talents, our en- 
joyments and privileges ;—all which birth, and riches, and 
ence can give, will serve but to aggravate our future 
wretchedness. ‘That which entices from God, or unfits for 
commynion with him, threatens our dearest interests. . For 
s* what shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? or what shall.a man give in exchange for 
his soul 2°? | 
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Fashionable amusements unfit the mind for religious duties, 
by diverting its attention from them. Here any “reference to 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, and especially to the 
momentous topicks of death, judgment, and eternity, is pro- 
scribed, as altogether impertinent. Serious reflection too 
must be avoided ;—it would render the passing scene insipid 
and painful. Accordingly, persons called to mourn the recent 
loss of friends, or from other causes greatly afflicted, usually 
refuse attendance. The same is true of those, who manifent 
peculiar anxiety to secure the salvation of their souls. Re- 
vivals of religion, though they .uniformly promote friendship 
and social intercourse, never fail to bring these amusements 
into disrepute. In short, their warmest advocates must allow, 
that their obvious effect is, to divert the mind from the most 
important duties of religion. 

Now whatever keeps any object uniformly out of view, cre- 
ates indifference to that object. Of this trait in the human 
character, very few are entirely ignorant. When we would 
assuage grief, we labour to produce forgetfulness of its cause. 
When we would excite men to worthy pursuits; we exhibit 
them to their view ;—we repeat the exhibition ;--we make 
them the principal object of remark. Whoever does this, 
generally obtains his purpose. Religion is not, in this respect 
materially different from other employments. Keep its na- 
ture and importance out of sight, and it ceases to interest. 

Fashionable amusements not only banish religious thought 
and observation, but they fill the mind with an inordinate love 
of those things, which reason and Scripture pronounce, « ¥. 
nity and vexation of spirit.”” In most pursuits men have their 
standard ofexcellence. He who attains to this standard, will 
be envied or esteemed by all, who unwillingly fall short of it. 
But when the standard of excellence is low, or the objects, 
which create emulation, insignificant and hurtful, eagerness 
of pursuit is productive of the most unhappy consequences, 
it degraces and vitiates the moral faculties, The man comes 
to be not only indifferent to religious duties, but frequently to 
despise them, as unworthy of comparison, with the trifles, by 
which he is occupied. 

It is almost needless to add, that these remarks are pecu- 
liarly applicable to balls. A few useless attainments «here 
procure flattery, while real worth is overlooked. 

if cards and plays do not ;present an equal field for compe- 
tition, they chain the mind to objects equally trifling and per- 
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nicious. Promptness in the ceremonies and small talk of the 
card table ;—clegance of form :—exquisite art in putting on 
their gaudy finery, which is the very opposite of modest and 
decent attire, certainly merit little attention from immortal 
beings. Yet such are the subjects which interest those who 
statedly engage in these amusements ; and which must have 
immense influence in forming their moral character. (Can he 
who is dazzled by these trifles, and steadily bent on excelling 
in them, be, at the same time possessed of the meek and praye 
erful spirit of christianity ? Without this spirit, all claims to 
the right performance of any duty is totally groundless. 

Thus we have showed, that fashionable amusements are noé 
consistent with the general tenour of the scriptures ; that they 
hinder the acquisition of valuable accomplishments, and un- 
fit the mind for communion with God. Other arguments 
might be brought, but they are thought unnecessary. It is 
deemed a sufficient reason for relinquishing any pleasure, thaf 
it hazards life er health. Does any one doubt the influence of 
fashionable amusements upon these ?—Let him look at the 
melancholy and daily, increasing lists of early deaths by con- 
sumption, especially aOns. females, many of whom are from 
the most respectable families. Let him see whether these 
early deaths are not in multitudes of instances to be traced to 
some vain amusement, as their cause ?—-And shall we go on 
to witness in silenee this waste of health.in blooming youth, 
yea, this sad exposure of their lives, so precious to their friends 
——so inconceivably precious to themselves as probationers fer 
eternity ‘-—-We have seen that fashionable amusements do in- 
finitely more than this; they pervert our talents, alienate 
the soul from God, and thus prepare it for aggravated ruir. 
But, saith our Saviour; « Ifthy right eye offend thee, pluck 
it out, and cast it from thee: : for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole bo- 
dy should be cast into hell. And if thy right hand offerd thee, 
cut it off, and cast from thee ; for itis profitable for. thee that 
one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole bo- 
dy should be cast into hell.” 

Reader, you have a soul of infinite value. Shall this soul 
be wantonly sacrificed 2, Will you for a single moment hazard 
its loss, for the sake of vain amusements !--Gh! beware of so 
unwise a choice, lest destruction come upen you, like a whirl- 
W wild, and there be none to deliver. , 
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THE 


SINNER RECLAIMEB. 


The Rev. Rowland Hill, of London, and the successor of 


the Rev. George Whitfield was riding in his post-chaise over 


Highgate common, where a highwayman met and stopped 
him. and with horrid words and oaths,ordered him to give up 
his money and watch, or he would blow his brains out in a 
minute. Mr. Hill calmly replied, IT will comply with your 
demand when you remove your pistol and cease your vile and 
blasphemous language. Mr. Hill gave him his money and 
his watch, saying this is ail I have with me--you are wel- 
come to the money. but I wish to give a ransom for the watch 
which my grandfather left me-——-and | will not expose you, 
The robber said **damn me and if I trust you!” Mr. Hill 
gait] vou may safely rely on my word as a christian. The 
robber asked his name. My name is Rowland Hill, was an- 
swered. Ah! said the robber, | have heard you preach and 


pray, and dare trust my life on your word and honour ; I will 


call on you with the watch, and if you shall recollect me, ad- 
dress me with « How do you do, Mr. Lazarus?” I will 
deliver the watch to you. They then departed, one from 
another. Soon after the robber called on Mr. Hill, clothed 
iz: a different dress. Mr. Hill recognized him, and said, 
«‘How do you do Mr, Lazarus?’”? My health is good—-do 
you know this watch? Mr. Hill answered,—-Yes ; and here 
are fifty guineas at your service; I thank you for the ex- 
change. Mr. Hill requested him to be seated, and take a 
glass of wine. And now (says Mr. H.) tell me why you e- 
ver undertook such a dangerous mode of living? The robber 
replied—-I am a coachman to a nobleman, who did not pay 
me. Iwas in debt by supporting a wife and four children—~ 
must go inio prison, lose my situation, and rujn my family 
unless | paid my debt in forty-eight hours; and my lord 
would not pay me. Mr. H. told him--Your plea is the best 
you could have offered, but very. insufficient to me, The rob- 
ber replied—be it so: but my pleais in fact true, Mr, H. 
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asked the robber-—Will you leave my lord’s service, become 
my coachman and serve me faithfully ? He answered—Yes, 
M~. Hill then gave the robber a bank bill of thirty pounds, 
and told him--Go and bring your family and goods to my 
house, and here abide, free of rent, during your fidelity to me, 
yourself, and your God. The robber complied with this or- 
der, and served Mr. H. 17 years with fidelity, and provided 
handsomely for his wife and children. 

Having spent seventeen years with Mr. H. in belief of 
christianity, and’ in doing good to his fellow creatures in dis- 
tress, he became sick and died, with a character highly re- 
vered and esteemed by all the people of God. His funeral 
was attended by more than 10,000 sincere mourners. The 
Rev. Rowland Hill preached an excellent sermon on the oc- 
gasion, and printed and published it. Therein he for the first 
time made known the past folly and errors of the deceased 
brother, and explained what God had graciously done for his 
soul. ‘The godlike benevolence and forbearance of Mr. Hill 
towards an offending brother, saved one soul from death, and 
gevered a multitude of evils from a wife and four children. 
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YOUTH 
ADMITTED TO THR COMMUNION OF THE CHURCH. 


The following letier from Dr. Prowdfit, of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyter y, to Joseph Nourse. Esq. Register of the 
United States, will be read with much interest, especially 
by young people, whom the church ciaims-as her children, 
and reccives into her embrace, 


MY HONOURED AND ESTEEMED FRIEND, 


SOON after my return from New-York I received 
your affectionate letter. intimatiug your safe arrival to your 
family i in Washington; but I cannot recollect whether T an- 
swered it: It is particular ly pleasing that although we were 
absent in body, we can frequently be present in spirit ; and 
may occasionally converse on paper, until we meet in that 
better world, where we shall see each other, without the nain 
of separation: when our fellowship with our common Father, 
and with each other, will be intimate, uninterrupted, and e- 
ternal. Letus pray, and read; meditate and perform even the 
offices of the present life with our eyes fixed on that grand 
consummation. This will more than doubly enhance all the 
engagements of earth, and will soften the rigour of every cross 
which we are called to take up. The great head of the church, 
tn adorable sovereigtity, and distinguishing love, is carrying 
on his work of grace in my congregation: there has been 
for several weeks an universal solemnity in public worship : 
partic ularly among the rising generation, at our communion 
in October, among other app Hicaute two precious youth, ap- 
peared, one aged eleven, and the other fouriecn years whose 
exercises were very satisfactory. 

‘Tomorrow we are called again to the delightful service of 
commemorating the dying love of ourdear redeemer; and 
Fifteen young persons have offered themselves for admission to 
the privileges of the church; among these one has not at- 
tained te her eleventh year; and some of the others have been 
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formerly the most gay, and apparently the most thoughtless 
in our village; but they appear uncommonly melted down with 
a sense of their own sinfulness, and the condescension of Jesuag 
among the number admitted is my eldest son, aged thirteen 
years, who, [ trust has been enabled to choose that good part 
which shall not be taken away. My dear friend, unite with me 
in giving the glory to God. I am often lost in wonder at the 
sovereignty, no less than the exceeding riches of his grace, it 
is of his own will that any are begotten again by the word ‘3 
truth ; all is of God who hath reconciled us unto himseli 
by Jesus Christ. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


The following discourse delivered at the Presbyterian churtd 
on the 1st day of January, A. D. 1817, by Mr: Frsas 
Harrison, Principal of the Alexandria Academy, arrested 
atiention when delivered, and will no doubt benow read with 
pleasure and profit. 


GENESIS, XLVIT, 8. 


«‘ And Pharoah said unto Jacob, how old art thou ?”’ 


THE lives of the ancient Patriarchs, are full of the 

most important, the most interesting instruction. ‘The names 
7 the founders of a nation. an empire, a colony, acity, ora 
vnle, are not unfrequently heard to drop from the lisping 

Ii s of an artless infant, even before its opening mind is capa- 
ble of comprehending what is attached to the names which if 
articulates. The mighty conqueror, glittering on the throne 
of earthly empire, to which he has made his way, through 
the blood of slaughtered thousands of his race is frequently 
chaunted, in the seng of the savage the simple and the wise. 
And though followed at a distance, in his desolating track, by 
the deep toned execrations of the widow, the father and 
the orphan: he is still enrolled as mighty, on the records of 
history, and will probably go down the lapse of time in the 
recollection of the world till the sun shall go out, and the stars 
shall cease to glitter on the mantle of night. But if the an- 
nals of these splendid butchers of humanity—these harbingers 
of death and desolation to the inhabitants of the earth are 
sought for with avidity, and read with attention—if the 
names of those whose nod was once terror. and whose frown 
was death—whose bloody march to empire was followed by 
the besota of destruction :—if those who have once roused, 
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cenvulsed, and desolated nations, are deeply imprinted tn the 
recollection of the great, and chaunted in the song of the un- 
meaning infant. with how much more propriety, and with how 
much greater avidity, ought we to treasure up in recollec- 
tion the characters and incidents of the venerable fathers of 
the church of God?) Though like the potentates of the earth, 
they are now in the land of silence, mouldering and mingling? 
with their kindred dust. their characters and actions, on the 
unerring records of inspiration are still unfolding to us, les- 
gons full of interest and practical wisdom, Before these emi- 


nent servants of the most high, the proudest and the most. 


exalted earthly monarch must wither and sink into compa- 
rative insignificance. In them we behold the connectiug links 
of that chain which united the antediluvian and the Jewish 
church. In them we behold as it were the favorites of Hea- 
ven, and the repositories of the will of the Omnipotent Jeho- 


_ Vah—in their characters, and lives, a lively image of that pil- 


grimage which every child of God, ought to coasider himself 
as performing. But what is of infinitely more value, throvgh 
them, we behold the glimmerings of that light, which, was 
one day to enlighten and resuscitate the world. That Al- 
mighty Saviour, whose peaceful advent the seraphic choirs 
of Heaven announced, and at whose humble manger the east- 
ern sages bowed with reverence, was threugh this Patriarchal 
line to come, and bless the world. In the lite of the Patriarch 
Jacob, the subject of the interogatory in the text, we find 
much to charm, to animate, to soften and to chill the soul, 
In the fullest sense of the word, he was a stranger and a pil- 
grim on the earth. 

At one time we behold him artful, cunning and insidious 
supplanting his brother in the birthright. and wresting from 
him the primary prophetic blessing of an aged father; at 
another, we behold him at Bethel wrapped in the visions 
of the night—the favourite of heaven-—attended by its celestial 
throngs, and listening with solemn silence to the benediction 
of the Umnipotent ; the God of his fathers Abraham and Isaac, 
Transported to the land of his progenitors, we follow him 
through the tardy years of his servitude-——behold him in hig 
return, wrestling and prevailing with the angel of the cove- 
nant,—-the Fear of his father Isaac. Again we witness the 
clouds of calamity and affliction and sorrow, gathering around 
him, and mantling his before joyous countenance, with the 


thickening gloom of despair, Joseph, his beloved, darling Je-. 
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aeph, is numbered in imagination among the multitudes of 
the dead. 

‘Twenty years of sorrow, during which time, the snows of age 
must have gathered thick around his head, and the prospect 
again begins to brighten. A messenger arrives; mighty God! 
How mutable the lot, how fruitful the incidents of human 
life! Joseph lives ;—-and Jacob too, lives. Revived by the 
eheering intelligence, the years of his life, seem to roll back 
to the animating sprightliness of youth. In glancing over 
this inimitable portion of sacred history, so deeply interested 
do we become, that the mind fluttering with a tumult of sensa- 
tions, for which it is hardly able to account, frequently out- 
strips the pen of inspiration, and anticipates the result. In 
almost the same moment we behold the patriarch pressing eager- 
ly on his journey, locked in the fond embrace of his long lost, his 
beloved Joseph——and standing venerable, and unintimidated 
before the regal authority of Egypt. Strack with the digni- 
fied aspect of this eminent servant of the most High. Me- 
thinks I see the monarch of Egypt filled with wondering inte- 
rest as the incidents of the patriarch’s life are unfolding be- 
fore him; till at length amazed, and astonished at their num- 
bers, he is constrained to interrupt the narrative, by the in- 
terogatory in the text. « How old art thou:’? How full of 
artless simplicity is the answer! And Jacob said unto Pharoah, 
the days of the years of my pilgrimage, are a hundred and 
thirty years: few and evil have the days of the years.of my 
life been, and have not attained unto the days of the years of 
the life of my fathers, in the days of their pilgrimage. Age isa 
relaiive term ; and has respect, net so much to the intervening 
space between life and death, or to the time which may have 
passed from our birth to the present ; as to the number of inci- 
dents, and afflictive providential dispensations, through which 
we may have been called to pass. The smallest insect that 
floats inthe sunbeams, or is borne down the impetuous tor- 
rent into the ocean, has probably suffered as much, under- 
gone as many changes, and is in fact as old as any human 
being who now treads the surface of creation, And could the 
events of acentury be crowed into the compass of a day, 
the man who had experienced them wou!d probably be as old 
as the one who has lived an hundred years. hus, though Ja- 
cob, had not equalled in days the years of his fathers, still from 
the complicated, and multiplied incidents which he had expe- 
rienced, he was probably as old as any of them, 

Philip! thou art mortal ; was the daily exclamation of one, 
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whom the king of Macedon had stationed at his door, to ree 
mind him, that he must die. And my brethren seizing the 
opportunity which this day affords, 1 with the same design 
address you in the language of the text, « How old art thou? 
The life of man at best, is short, fluctuating, and uncertain. 
No sooner do we begin to live, than it may also be said of us 
we begin to die. Generation after generation, like the suc- 
cessive billows of the mighty deep, pass in rapid review 
before us, and are soon embosomed in the vast ocean of eter- 
nity. And those who we now behold, fluttering on the busy 
stage of life, attracting the admiring gaze of the infatuated 
multitade, they too must soon sink into the land of forget- 
fulness, to give place to another which is to follow. So that 
taking our stand at the present point of time, and looking 
down through succeeding ages, we may behold one genera- 
tion after another, rising up in rapid succession, acting the 
same parts, and running the same rounds, which we are now 
doing. How solemn, how impressive is the prospect! a few 
years, and nota single solitary individual that now exists will 
then be found remaining, to tell our story or satisfy the inqui- 
ries of posterity. Numbered with the cold tenants of the 
grave, our bodies must mingle with their native dusty till the 
echoing trumpet of the archangel, shall summon them to judg- 
ment ; while our immortal parts must mingle with the spirits 
of eternity, enchained in the blackness of darkness, or glit- 
tering in ineffable glory. Seeing then that, time, swift as 
the volitions of the soul, is passing away——secing 
that finite beings like ourselves, are unable to protract its 
movements, and that every successive moment advances us 
nearer to the grave, and nearer to the judgment bar of Omni- 
potence ; what can be more rational, than, for beings who 
profess to be candidates for eternity, to stop occasionally, as as 
they are floating down the stream, and glancing over the in- 
cidents of the parsed, ask themselves, seriously, the import- 
ant question in the text, * How old art thou?” 

« Every moment ofa thinking man’s life, says an eminent 
writer, may be considered as a potnt of prospect, ov a point 
of reflection. Weare ever reviewing the passed, or diving 
into futurity. Like travellers, we avail ourselves of every 
little eminence on the road, to measure with our eyes, the 
track we have been pursuing, or the space which is yet exe 
tended before us. The present moment continually disap- 
pears at the moment: justas the spot on which we stand 
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Review a landscape. disappears, though it be the centre ang 
focus of all that we behold. 

My beloved brethren, our situation at the present moment 
is peculiarly interesting. We are floating as it were upon 
the confines of the year that is passed, and the year that is to 
come. A flood of ideas painful. and pleasant. almost invelun- 
tarily rush in upon the soul. The lapse of time is rapid end 
unceasing—the present moment is all which we are able with 
any propriety to call our own. "This too will soon be gene, 
an we shall find ourselves one stage in advance of the year 
that is to come, let us then improve the present. being all 
that we possess,—let us “ll up the fleeting moments as they 
pass with those reflections, whieh the text, as well as the 
occasion is so well calculated to excite, 

«¢ How old art thou ?” is the language of the text. and re- 
flection excited by the occasion of our meeting seems to whis- 
per as it rises, thou art one year nearer the world of spirits. 
§n throwing a hasty retrospect over that which is now to us 
as the years of cternity, we shall probably, if seriously 
viewed, find much cause of meurning and lamentation: and 
seme of perhaps, much cause for joy and rejoicing. Many, 
whose prospects, at the commencement of the year. were 
bright and flattering as ours— many, who were united to us by 
the strongest earthly ties--whom we had fondly pressed to 
eur throbbing bosoms; and in whose society we had often 
taken sweet council, have probably been swept away into the 
lund of silence and are now reaping the retributions of eterni- 
ty. Many a budding blossom, just begining to unfold its la- 
tent charms upon the world, has doubtless been withered by 
the chilling blasts of death, and suffered to fade and moulder 
in the cheerless mansions of the tomb. Many, who at the 
commencement of the passed year, alarmed at the rapid flight 
of time had resolved to devote themselves to God, and li ve in 
constant reference to eternity ; have gone back in the werld, 
taken to themselves seven other spirits worse than the former, 
and have now become fitter fuel for that fire which never can 
be quenched, Others again, who were apparently fit sub- 
jects for almighty vengeance, now assured of an interest in 
redeeming love, are, waiting the summons which shall call 
them to their rest. hat blissful hour in which Immanuel, 
spoke peace to their troubled consciences, is now he more. 
Those blissful seasons which it occasioned, ard, in which 
the heart, the fancy, and the understanding, ail participated, 
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have already passed away as the visions of the night, and the 
year that afforded them, is now numbered with the years 
which are beyond the flood. 

«The life of man- is not merely a current, flowing inces- 
santly downward, with uniform speed ;_in a channel through- 
out of the same depth and wideness : but a stream undergo- 
ing every instant unexpected variations. Now, precipitated 
over the rock, again, slumbering through the plain-—here 
confined within barriers, which hardly afford a passage, and 
there spreading into an ocean. To day, swoln above its banks 
by the torrent from the mountain, to-morrow drunk up by the 
fervent heat of the vertical sun.” He must have been a very 
short time in the world, or life must have flowed in a very e- 
ven tenor indeed, or else he must be a person little given to 
observation, who is not conscious of something more than 
the mere lapse of time, of the transition from one measure- 
ment of human life to another. Whoamong us so young, a3 
not to have felt, or so forgetful as not to recollect during the 
year that is passed, the sad transition from health to sickness, 
from ease to pain, from joy to sorrow? Are there not seasons 
and situations, in which we needed acouncillor, a comforter, 
a supporter: when we looked for them but found them not? 

But as to the passed, whether improved, or misimproved, is 
gone from our possession ; and as the passed can never be re- 
called for our enjoyment, let us my brethren, direct our me- 
ditations for a moment, to the present and the future. We are 
all ofus moral agents living and acting for eternity. Here all 
is fluctuating, as the billows of the ocean, daily reminding us 
that we have here no permanent habitation. And as this is the 
day in which mankind generally close their accounts with their 
fellow men, the solemn and interesting question, ought to fly 
from heart to heart, how stand my accounts with the Omni- 
potent Jehovah? Have I so adjusted and regulated these 
matters, which ought to be considered of primary, of eternal 
moment, as to enter in safety on the ensuing year? I am sen- 
sible my beloved brethren, that we are too apt to pass lightly 
over this important matter ; too apt to let go the heart with- 
out probing it to the bottom. I am sensible, that while we are 
solicitous to settle our accounts with our fellow mortals, we 
are too much disposed to let them run on with God, till the mass 
becomes so great, and their appearance so complicated, as ef- 
fectually to frighten us fromthe experiment. Day afterday. and 
year aiter year frequently passes away without finding us pre- 
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pared to enter upon the solemn scrutiny. Amore convenient sea- 
son is uniformly anticipated: and thus the account is permit- 
ted to run on, till the sword of divine justice is at the heart. 

Christian ! How is this matter with you? Have you balanc- 
ed your accounts, and come up hither this day solemnly to 
renew your covenant, with God, and commit yourself to his 
disposal for the ensuing year? If you have, happy are you. 
You are one year nearer your everlasting home. With your 
anchor, hope, fast fixed within the vail, you shall outride the 
storm, the hurricane and the tempest, and be landed safely on 
theshores of the heavenly Jerusalem. Yes, christian, to you; the 
lapse of time brings no alarm, the advance of death, no chilling 
terrors. For youto live, is Christ, but to dieis gain. Encircled 
in the everlasting love of your gracious redeemer, you may 

gain go out intothe world, be engaged in its concerns, and par- 
ticipate in the blessings offa benificent Providence. Go on my 
beloved christian brethren, and may the God of everlasting 
peace and mercy shed his blessings on you. 

But O sinner, what encouragement have we to offer to 
you! Instead of that peace of God, which passeth alt under- 
standing, the return of this day, if rightly considered, would 
plant daggers in your bosom, while out of Christ, the passed 
year, has wafted you much nearer the world of torment. 
Could you have a clear perception of your awful situation, in- 
instead of that tumult of sensual pleasure, which you have pro- 
bably been aceustoimed to anticipate from an occasion like the 
present, you would experience, in your bosoms, a tumult of 
anguish, and despair, unutterable. 

How much longer God will bear with you is not for weak 
shert sighted man to determine. He has however assured us, 
that his spirit shall not always strive with man. There is a 
time when forbearance on the part of God will cease; and 
when the sinners hope shall be blasted to eternity. My be- 
Joved friends, it is far from my design to give you unnecessary 


pain on this day in which you expected joy. But when f 
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took around me and behold-my fellow mortals, daily droppi 
into eternity ; some of them probably into hell, I cannot hol 
my peace. And when I see others floating carelessly down 
the stream of time unconscious of their danger without God, 
and without hope in the world, I cannot, I dare not be stlent. 
In faithfulness'to my God, and master, in faithfulness to my 
own soul, and to your souls, I must speak—I must warn you 
of your danger. This may be the last warning you will ever 
receive :—the last year you will ever- enjoy. I therefore 
entreat you, by the mercies of God, by the bloed of your Re- 
deemer, and by the value of your immortal souls, to fly in- 
stantly to the Saviour. Before you leave this house come to 
the unalterable resolution, that the next year shall be a year 
for God. Come to this, and you are safe—do this and your 


salvation is secure. Death cannot hurt you—hell shall not ' 


swallow you up. 

But when I cast my eyes around upon this respected audi- 
ence, I behold here and there a solitary individual like the 
patriarch Jacob, white with the snows of years, and trembling 
apparently on the brink of the grave. My beloved friends, 
«* how old art thou?” The king of terrors with one mighty 
sweep, has borne down almost all your generation, and you 
alone are left to tell their story. Bending over the habitations 
of the dead, your race is almost run; your mortal carreer is 
nearly terminated. And while now floating as it were, on the 
confines of time and eternity, I with the tenderest regard to 
your feelings, as well to your eternal interests, put to you 
these solemn questions, hast thou this day settled thine ac- 
counts with God? Art thou prepared to meet thy God in 
judgment?*These are solemn and momentous questions ; and 
as this will, in all human probability, be your last year, 
demand yeur solemn your most immediate attention. To 
your own reflections, to God, and to the riches of his grace I 
commit you. 

And my beloved fellow youth. fellow companions. and fel- 
low travellers to eternity, to you too, I put the soleinn intero- 
gatory in this text, «how old art thou?” Methinks § hear 
some of you whispering the answer, we are young: true, vou 
are young, but not too young for the chilling evesp of the 
king of terrors. Busy with the pencil of imaginatic». you ane 
probably sketching out scenes of pleasure and gratification for 
the year which is just commencing. Be not deceived; the plea- 
sures of this world are indeed fascinating, for a moment, but 
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alwats in the end, delusive and destructive. They will ulti- 
mately bite like a serpent and sting like an adder. My dear 
young friends, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for you 
all is, that vou may be saved. That devoting yourselves to 


him in early life, you may walk together, hand in hand along 


its ragged paths, and all, finally meet together, in these bliss- 
ful realms, where the wicked cease from troubling. and the 
weary are at rest: and could I, ah! blissful thought! could 
T indulge the pleasing hope, of meeting some of you in 
those happy regions, who from this day’s service, had been in- 
duced to give yourselves to God, how amply compensated 
should I feel myself for the feeble effort which I am now mak~ 


ing. 


Brethren I have done. From my soul, I wish you all a hape 

y New- Year :—and that this may be the lot of each indivi- 

ual of us, may God of his mercy grant, for Christ’s sake,—«; 
AMEN. 
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Obituerp. 





DIED, 
ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, A. D, 1817, IN THE 40TH 
YEAR OF HER AGE, 
MRS. ELIZABETH VOWELL, 
Late wife of Ebenezer Vowell, Merehant of Alexandria. 


THE deceased was the daughter of pious parents, and. 
from her youth took a deep interest in religious services. The 
religious principle grew with her growth, and strengthened 
with her strength. Her conduct in the closet and in the 
church ; in the various relations in which she stood to civil or 
religious society, discovered a mind renewed by the spirit of 
God. She said little, but did much. Her dying moments 
bore testimony, to the consolation derived from her dutiful 
and tender conduct. They who knew her best feel mest sen- 
sibly her loss: to them the loss is not to be repaid before they 
join her in a better world. 

She was present at worship in the Presbyterian church on 
the twenty fifth of December; nothing was so delightful te 
her as public worship, and this was the last time she enjoyed 
that happiness on earth. 

She gave birth to a daughter on the 28th, who on the 29th 
expired suddenly. The stroke was felt and made deep im- 

»pession. 

She had for some months anticipated her end, but submitted 
——‘ if I live or die, not my will but thine be done.” 

She embraced the remains of her infant daughter, exelaim- 
ing, * sweet angel, thy mother shall soon follow thee.” 

A dark cleud overspread her mind, Assurance of an inte- 
yest in a Saviour was desired; this only could reconcile her 
{p death ; could it be obtained she was willing te die. 
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Lo bring the prevailing aetien of her mind to the tes{, 
it was proposed to her to resolve, « were your friends——-what 
is dearest to you on earth—the whole world put in one scale 
and the Saviour in the other, which would you prefer? She 
did not hesitate to reply, the precious, precious Saviour. 
«* God knows from my heart, my first wish was to love and 
‘serve Him, but if interested in him, why such wandering 
«© of heart? why such cold affection ? Oh that my thoughts 
«* were more fixed on heavenly objects, and my affeciion to- 
«* wards them more ardent !” | ' 

The cloud began to dissipate, she spake more confidently 
of her death and with calmness: let this be done and that, let 
no parade attend my funeral. 

During the night of the 31st, she discovered great compo- 
sure. Our Saviour’s words, « my peace I leave with you,” 
She repeated, adding once and again, peace, peace ! 

Did she see the angelic band hovering around, to convey 
her to the mansions of bliss? what else occasioned the excla- 
mation, ‘ wait for a moment, wait!’ 

Shall your friend pray with you? Fes, O Fes; pray and 
praise his name / It wasa happy moment; Ged was present ; 
one heart and one voice were lifted to the hearer of prayer, 
let her have an easy passage through Jordan—and an abund- 
ant enterance to the heavenly Canaan—to this she added an 
earnest and repeated amen. 

She spoke of Christ as precious very precious, and clasp- 
ing her hands, appeared to be in an exstacy ; raise me up, 
Oh! raiseme up; did her guide, invisible to others, beckon 
her to the sky ? was she on the wing to take her flight ? in 
notion to be gone? she was all animation and all rapture | 
Being raised up, her voice was once moreheard, « come Lord 
Jesus; come quickly.”—T hen, with a heavenly smile, she es~ 
caped from-this vale of tears, hastening with rapid speed. te 
join the Redeemer, ina better world. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE YEAR. 


THE following Poem under this title, we recommend 


to the special attention ef our readers. We have ourselves 
perused it with no ordinary satisfaction. Among the many 
admirable productions, with which we have been favoured by 
the same esteemed author, we consider this as decidedly the 


best; and he whocan read it, unmoved by the solemnity of i. 


topics or the tendernes of its strains, must posses a kind of se 
sibility and taste which we can neither envy nor applauds 


sp 


THE GRAVE OF THE YEAR. 


BE compos’d ev’ry toil, and each turbulent motion, 
That encircles the heart in life’s treacherous snares.; 
And the hour that invites to the calm of devotion, 
Undisturb’d by regrets—unencumber’d with cares.. 


How cheerless the late blooming face of creation ! 
Weary Time seems to pause in his rapid career, 
And fatigued with the work of his own desolation, 
Looks behind with a smile—on the grave of the year. 


Hark! the wind whistles rudely—the shadows are closing, 
That enwrap his broad path in the mantle of night ; 
While pleasure’s gay sons are in quiet reposing, 
Undismay’d at the wrecks that have number’d his flight, 


From yon temple where Fashion’s bright tapers are lighted; 
Her vot’ries in crowds, deck’d with garlands appear, 
And as yet their warm hopes by no spectres affrighted, 
Assemble to dance round the grave of the year. 


O Lhate the stale cap which the idlers have tasted, 
When I think on the ills of life’s comfortless day, 
How the flow'rs of my childhood their verdure have wasted, 
And the friends of my youth have becn stolen away ! 
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They think not how fruitless the warmest endeavour, 
To recal the kind moments, neglected when near, 
When the hours that oblivion has cancel’d forever, 
And interr’d by her hand in the grave of the year. 


Since the last solemn reign of this day of reflection, 


What throngs have relinquish’d life’s perishing breathé 


How many have shed the last tear of detection, 
And clos’d the dim eye in the darkness of death ! 


How many have sudden their pilgrimage ended, 
Beneath the low pall that envelopes their bier, 
Or to death’s lonesome valley have gently descended, 
And made their cold beds with the grave of the year! 


*Tis the year that so late, its new beauties disclosing, 
Rose bright on the happy, the careless, and gay, 
Who now on their pillow of dust are reposing, 
Where the sod presses damp on their bosoms of clay, 


Then talk not of bliss while her smile is expiring, 
Disappointment still drowns it in misery’s tear ; 
Reflect and be wise—for the day is retiring, 
And to-morrow will dawn—on the grave of a year, 


Yet awhile and no seasons around us will flourish, 
But silence for each her dark mansion prepare ; 
Where beauty no longer her roses shall nourish, 
Nor the lily o’erspread the wan cheek of despair, 


But the eye shall with lustre, unfading be brighten’d 
When it wakens to bliss in yon orient sphere ; 
By sunbeams of splendor immortal enlighten‘d, 
Which no more shall go down on the graye of a year, 








A PLRA FOR 


SACRAMENTAL COMMUNION 
ON CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES, 


CHURCH communion with christians of different deno= 
minations is devoutly to be desired. ‘The holy table is covered 
for the refreshmeni of christians ; not for individuals of this 
er that name. For this or that name to pretend an exclusive 
right to the table, is to unchurch all other churches, and is 
often attended with embarrasing circumstances. This is wel2 
illustrated by an anecdote which the Rev. Doctor John M. 
Mason relates 0} himself, in a book written, expressly to 
vindicate «* Sacramental Communion, on Catholic Principles ;”* 
and with a clearness and spirit that the man must be blind ag 
a mole, and hard as a rocky who can read without being fully 
convinced, and strongly impressed. | 
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SAGRAMENTAL COMMUNION, &c. 


IN August, 1810, acombination of circumstances wholly 
providential, being unsought and anexpected by all concerned, 
ted the third Associate Reformed Church in the city of New- 
York, then recently formed under the ministration of Dr. John 
M. Mason, to hold their assemblies in the house belonging to 
the church under the pastoral care of Dr. John B. Romeyn, a 
minister of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in North America. Asthe hours of service were different, 
the one congregation succeeding the other in the same place 
on the same day, the first effect of this arrangement was a 
partial amalgamation of the two societies in the ordinary ex- 
ercises of public worship-—the next a mutual esteem growing 
out of mutual acquaintance with each other, as united in the 
same precious faith; and, finally, after a very short time, in- 
vitations on both sides to join in commemorating, at his own 
table, the love of that Saviour who gave himself for them, an 
offering and a sacrifice of a sweet smelling savour. The in- 
vitations were as cordially accepted as they were frankly giv- 
en. ‘The bulk of the members of both churches, as well as 
some belonging to correlate churches, mingled their affections 
and their testiimovies inthe holy ordinanee. The ministers 
weciprocated the services ofthe sacramental day; and the 
communion. thus established, has been perpetuated with in- 
creasing delight and attachment, and has extended itself te 
ministers and private christians of other churches. 

Such an event, it is believed, had never before occurred in 
the United States. ‘lhe Presbyterean Church in North A- 
merica sprang immediately from the established church of 
Scotland. The Associate Reformed Church, Presbyterian 
also, was founded in the union of ministers and people from 
the two branches of the Secession in Scotland, and from the 
Reformed Presbytery. 

When they emigrated to this country, it was not to be ex- 

ected that the esprit du corps, their characteristic fechiugs, 
éhould perish in the Atlantic. All experience justifies the 
poet’s remark; 
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Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt ; 


and accordingly like the mother-churches, they maintained 
not only separate communions, but much of the old reserve 
and distance. 

Portions of two denominations thus situated, laying aside 
their party distinctions, coming together onthe broad ground 
of one body, one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one «¢ God and Father of all,” and embracing each 
other in the most sacred and tender offices of Christian fellow- 
ship, presented a scene of no common or feeble interest. Its 
very novelty roused attention ; and gave birth to speculations 
various as the temper, character, and condition of their au- 
thors. Rumour, with her « hundred tongues,” was active, 
as usual, in. bespeaking the public ear. Intelligence, an- 
nouncing the truth, and more than the truth, but yet not the 
whole truth; and accompanied, occasionally, by surmises 
and comments ill calculated to make a favorable impression, 
was forwarded, with industrious celerity, to distant parts of 
the land. 

The Associate Reformed Church, generally speaking, had 
been strict, and even exclusive, in her communion. The jea- 
lousy naturally entertained by her toward the General Assem- 
bly, was, to say the least, not diminished by the collisions 
which had taken place between many of their members, es- 
pecially in the western and southern parts of the United 
States. All things, therefore, considered, we are not to won- 
der that the report of what happened at New-York was re- 
ceived, by very many, with dislike and alarm. This effect 
is so perfectiy analogous to the laws which govern feeling in 
masses of men, that it could not have been hindered but by a 
miracle, or something very like a miracle. They are startled 
by nothing so soon as by encroachment upon their habits: 
and will rather permit their understanding to be unfruitful, 
than the routine of their thoughts and conduct to be broken 
up. Letus not complain of this propensity, although it may 
be, and often is indulged too far. It is a wise provision in 
the economy of human nature, without which there would be 
neither stability, order, nor comfort. Remove it, and the 
past would furnish no lessons for the future: Intellect would 
be wasted on premises without cenclusions, and life on expe- 
riments without results. Therefore no principle is more firm- 
ly established in the minds of all who think correctly and act 
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discreetly, than this—that wanton invasion of social habits is 
of the esse ce vf folly. Yet there is un extreme of caution as 
reprehensible and hurtful as the extreme of rashness. Till 
human opinions become infallible, the practices which grow 
out of them cannot be always right. In many cases, as every 
party acknowledges of every other, they are decidedly wrong, 
It is thus settled by common consent, and for the best of rea- 
‘sons, that whatever be the courtesy due to, public habit. we 
are not to bow before it with superstitious reverence. We 
should treat it as we are to treat our civil rulers, with un- 
feigned respect, but with a reserve for the obligation to obey 
God rather than man, At no time, and upon no pretence, 
must if be allowed to asurp the right of controling couscience 
in matters of scriptural principle ; nor to exert the pestilent 
prerogative of abetting the cause of errour by arresting the 
progress of inquiry after truth. Unless we accede to this 
proposition, the rock is swept away from under our feet. The 
doctrine of Reformation is the worst of heresies ; and every 
attempt to enforce it a profligate insurrection again human 
yweace, © Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not thy- 
self?” When there exist serious doubts, and those not hasti- 
ly admitted, whether certain practical opinions, i, e. opinions 
which influence habit, among Christians, are really servicea- 
ble er injurious to the interests of pure Christianity, an op- 
portunity of bringing their propriety to the test, instead of 
being lamented as an affliction, should be welcomed as a be- 
nefit. Such doubts have been long entertained, and, as it is 
conceived, upon no slight grounds, not concerning the avow- 
ce! doctrine of the Associate Reformed Church, respecting 
Christian communion, but concerning her almost invariable 
yractice on that point. Tt has been, itis at this moment, more 
than doubted, whether the rigour of her restrictive commu- 
nion corresponds with the genius of the gospel ; with the best 
spirit of the best churches in the best ef times; or with her 
own professed principles. The writer of these pages confess- 
es that such has been long the state of his own mind. Con. 
siderations of public delicacy, induced him, for a number of 
years, not merely to abstain from the use of his liberty, but 
to forego Whet he accounted a high evangelical privilege ; and 
to submit to these sacrifices under the painful apprehension, 
at leasfon seme occasions, that he might be found to bave 
lent himsel* to mere party passions, when he ought to have 
immolated them on the altar of love to Jesus Christ, in ex- 
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pressions of love which he was compelled to deny even to 
those who bore the image of Christ. 

One of these occasions it is impossible for him to forget. 
He had been distributing tokens of admission to the Lord’s 
supper. After the congregation had retired, he perceived a 
young woman at the lower end of an aisle reclining on a pew 
in a pensive attitude, As he approached her, she said, « Sir, 
I am afraid I have done wrong?” Why, what have you done? 
«© T went up with the communicants, and received a token, 
but am not a member of your church ; and I could not be at 
rest till I spoke to you about it,” To what church do you be- 
long? «To the Dutch church: and, if you wish it, I can sa- 
tisfy you of my character and standing there.” But what 
made you come for a token without mentioning the matter be-~ 
fore? «Thad not an opportunity, as I did net know in time 
that your communion was to be next Lord’s day. I am sorry 
if | have done wrong: but Texpecttoleave the city on Tuesday ; 
and to be absent, I cannot tell how long, ina part of the coun- 
try where I shall have no opportunity of communing ; and E 
wished once more before I went away, to join with Christians 
in showing forth my Saviour’s death.”” He consulted a mo- 
ment with the church officers who were still present; and it 
was thought most expedient not to grant her request. He 
communicated this answer as gently as possible to the modest 
petitioner. She said not another word ; but with one hand 
giving back the token, and with the other putting her kerchief 
to her eyes, she turned a struggling with her anguish, 
and the tears streaming down her cheeks. . How did his heart 
sinite him! He went home exclaiming to himself, « Can this 
be vight? Is it pessible that such is the law of the Redeemer’s 
house?’? It quickened his inquirics ; his inquiries strength. 
ened his doubts ; and have terminated in the conviction that 
it was altogether wrong. 
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The following Extracts are from the Appendix to the last Re- 
port of the British and Foreign Bible Society. nies 


IRELAND. 


[Some account of the Hibernian School Society, haces 
gent communicates the following statement) has been giv- 
en in former numbers of the Recorder.) 


ONE of the inspectors of the Schools, in the progress of 
his inspection, was invited by the Parish (or Catholic) Priest, 
to attend the chapel after the mass.—With some hesitation 
the Inspector complied. Upon seeing him enter, the Priest 
requested him to take a seat near the Altar, and to lend him 
his Irish Testament; he, having complied with this request, 
the Priest opened the Testament at the chapter from which 
the Gospel for the day had beeg taken, (Matt. xxiv.) and 
read it very audibly in the hearing of the congregation. The 
Priest then addressed them, and said: «* You have now heard 
in a Janguage you all understand, what I before read in the 
Mass, in yourhearing, ina language you did not understand ; 
and you all seem to be highly pleased with what I have now 
read; now this is one of the good books taught in the free 
school opened for the instruction of your children, free of ex- 
pense to you, by the good people in England. The English 
books, also, provided by the Society, for your children, are 
good, very good ; one of them the Testament, is the word of 
Ged; and, if you wish to know the difference between the 
Catholic Testament and the English and Irish Testaments 
provided by the Society, it is even os same as if I should 
say, ‘ Four and two make six,” aud you should say, « Two 
and four make six ;”) which, you all know, is the same in the 
end: I therefore, net only permit these schools, but command 
you all to send your children te them, and to be thankful ; 
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and I shall be much displeased with the man who neglects so 
ereat a blessing provided for his family. These schools will 
benefit your children and yourselves: your children educat- 
ed in them, will not be like you, a poor ignorant people ; and 
what know you, but the words you hear your children read te 
you out of these books, may be the means of saving your souls, 
and of bringing you to everlasting bliss ¢” 

A general relish for the word of God happily prevails in 
this, and the adjacent counties; viz. Sligo, Leitrim, Mayo, 
Donegal, Fermanagh, and in places where it was never heard 
of until the establishment of the schools. At first, it was re- 
ceived as a strange, uninteresting book ; indifference to if 
goon gave place to strong aversion, created by misrepresen- 
tation. | 

The regulations of the schools requiring the Scriptures to be 
read, masters and pupils were thereby compelled to compli- 
ance, use begat acquaintance, acquaintance created a relish 5 
and, in many instancess, relish had given birth to delight. 


From the report of the Committee of the Sligo Branch of the Hi- 
bernian Bible Society. — 


Upon the formation of yeur Society, its utility was ques- 
tioned by some, upon the grounds of the illiterate state in 
which the lower orders of the community were to be found ; 
and the question was asked, «* Why give books to persons who 
cannot read ??? Your committee are happy in being able to 
meet this objection, by adverting to the benevolent agd zea. 
lous exertions which are at present making to promote the 
education of the poor in the town and county of Sligo.—Our 
schools will be found always open to the reception of your 
books, and give a fair promise of becoming most powerful 
Auxiliaries in conveying the Sacred Scriptures into the hous- 
es of the humbler’ classes of soviety. : 

Your committee presume, that the practical good daily aris- 
ing from the Schools established in various parts of our coun- 
try, by the Hibernian Society in London, has not escaped the 
notice of the public. Its members have been for years labor- 
ing to civilize the poor of Ireland; and, though discouraged 
by difficulties. which at first appeared insurmountable, their 
philanthrophic exertions have been crowned with astonishing 
success, and they can now rejoice in having, under their care 
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about 17,000* poor children. By means of these Schools the 
word of God has forced its way into the most unenlightened 
parts of yourcounty. Villages, glens, and mountains, ¢enied 
by nature the cheering beams of the sun, have received am- 


ple compensation, in having their hitherto unpierced clouds of - 


ignorance dispelled by the rays of the Gospel. The Bible has 
now become the class-book of the hedge-school, and supplant- 
ed those foolish legends which poisoned the minds of youth, 
The children read no other book, and must necessarily im- 
bibe all their ideas of good and evil from this pure fountain of 
morality this unerring standard of right and wrong. The 
attention of the parents has been arrested by the reading of 
their children at home, and in many places they have attend- 
ed, with adults, the evening schools which have been opened 
for instructing persons prohibited by their daily occupations 
from giving up any other portion of their time. Nor is it the 
only effect of the circulation of the word of God: your com- 
mittee have beencredibly informed, that, in several remote vil- 
lages of your ceunty, numbers of persons, anxious to receive 
scriptural knowledge, meet tegether after the close of the even- 
ing schools, not, as formerly, to witness scenes of idle amuse- 
ment, drunkenness, and gaming, or to enter into illegal com- 
binations, and dangerous conspiracies, but to hear the Sacred 
Volume read aloud to them, and to listen to those sublime 
precepts which inculcate love to their neighbors, loyalty to 
their king, and reverence to their God, 
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* Since augmented to nearly 20,000. 
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ANECDOTE. ' 


eee 


As the Rev. Willam Tennent was cressing the bay from 
New York to Elizabethtown, in company with two gentie- 
men, who had no great fondness for clergymen, and who.cau- 
tiously avoided him for some time after getting on board the 
boat. As he usually spoke loudly, they overheard what he 
said, and finding hima cheerful companion, who could con- 
verse upon other subjects besides religion, they ventured a lits 
tle nearer to him; and at length they and he engaged ina 
conversation upon politics. One of his congregation, who was 
a fellow passenger. happening to overhear a remark he made, 
stepped up to him, and said, « Mr. Tennent, please to spirit- 
aalize that.” «* Spiritualixe that.” said Mr. T. « you don’t 
know what youare talking about.” * Why, sir, there is no 
harm in talking relagion, is there?” <«* Yes,” replied Mr. T; 
« there is a great deal of harm in it; and it is such good 
folks’ as you, that always lug religion in. by head and shoul- 
ders, whether it is proper or not, that hurt the cause; if you 
want to talk religion, you know where I live, and I know 
where you live. and you may call at my house, or I will call 
at yours, and [ will talk religion with you till you are tired ; 
but this isnot the time to talk religion; we are talking politics.” 
This reply, and his conduct in other respects, so much ingra- 
tiated Mr. ‘I’. with the two gentlemen, as to furnish him with 
an opportunity for advantageously introducing conversation 
upon more important subjects; and the younger of the two 
was so much pleased, that on their arrival at Elizabethtown 
Point, he insisted upon Mr. T’s taking his seat in a chair, 
and he walked from the Poiut to Elizabethtown, through a 
muddy road, which to a person of Mr. Tennent’s age, would 
Have been very inconvenient, if not impracticable. 
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INVOCATION TO RELIGION. 


COME, blest religion, come, and with thee bring, 
Peace in thy smile, and healing on thy wing. 
Thy smile serene, thy healing balm divine 
Alene can sooth a heart so pierc’d as mine: 
Thy heav’nly aid can ev’ry doubt control, 

And raise to hope and peace the sinking soul ; 
Beguile.adversity’s dark dreary road, 

And lead her weary steps to rest in God. 

Come, then, ah! haste, thou ever holy guest, 
This panting bosom craves thy balmy rest ; 
Subdue these sighs, these agonies, these fears, 
Banish these sad regrets, these fruitless tears ; 
Come with thy bright attendants from above, 
Grace all serene, and peace with smiles of love ; 
Breathe on my soul the wue-subduing balm, 
And through my soul diffuse a holy calm ; 

Bid resignation ease th’ oppressing care, 

And patience mild, her load unmurm’ring bear ; 
Bid bright-ey’d virtue gild the darken’d road, 
And faith triumphant rest upon her God. 
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